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ERE is the tire for which hundreds of thousands of motor- 
ists have been waiting. A tire that gives an average of 30% 
more mileage than a fabric, as proved by tests covering hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles—yet costing only 8% more—in 
other words, 22% mileage free. 


These new cords are the same size as your fabric tires and 

interchangeable with them, and may be fitted one at a time 

as your fabrics wear out. Thus you may change to cords by 

easy stages at practically no increased expense. Just ask 

= nearest Michelin Dealer about ‘‘Regular Size’’ Michelin 
ords. 


ICHELIN offers a complete line of cord tires, oversize and regular size, in one 
quality only, the best—ail just as good as the famous Michelin Ring-Shaped Tubes 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, MILLTOWN, N. J. 
Wholesale branches in 30 leading cities. Dealers everywhere 





























HIS toast is to a liar who 
Enchants us when he lies, 

Whose frank deceit is always sweet 

As breath of summer skies. 
The lies he tells ring wedding bells 

That might not ring, percha .1ce. 
He jilts each one whose heart ne’s won; 

3ut never jilts Romance. 


Dan Cupid is the god of bliss 
Whose fiction is so gay. 


He springs his lies with quick surprise, 


And Reason flits away. 











He rides supreme through every scheme 
That sober minds may plan; 

But no one dares—or really cares— 
To interfere with Dan. 


We'd rather not disturb a plot 
That Cupid deigns to make— 

We’d rather keep our wits asleep, 
For everybody’s sake. 

We would not try—not you nor I— 
To set him right, in sooth; 

For we, my dear, might not be here, 
Had Cupid told the truth! 


Mabel Haughton Collyer. 





Ezry (over the paper): I see that Cy Henders killed a pig last week. 


Marthy: Huh! them Henderses is always gittin’ their names in the S’ciety Column. 











Sanctum Talk 


ies a 
“Margot !” 


“You know me, then?” 

“How can I say that I know you, 
Mrs. Asquith? I have read your book.” 

“But what is there for me to tell 
about myself, after—” 

“Yet, if there were nothing more for 
you to disclose, would you come to 
America to lecture?” 

“Why not, Lire? All the others do. 
And it’s such easy money!” 

“Isn't that rather shameless?” 

“How ungallant of you, Lire! For 
you Americans, who carry the trade of 
self-advertisement to such _ absurd 
lengths, to criticize an enterprising per- 
son like poor little ME—” 

“It isn’t that; it’s because you’re—” 

“Yes, I know; because I’m a woman; 
and you carry your horrible veneration 
for woman so far. Nothing could be 
more indicative of crudeness in any 
country than that.” 

“Except, possibly, where a woman 
publicly exposes her own emotions in 
order to pander to a morbid curuosity.” 

“Such a thing, Lire, would be quite 
inexcusable. Thank God, I am quite 
innocent of that.” 

“Your idea is simpler.” 

“Oh, so much simpler. It is that there 
is really no essential difference between 
men and women, and that therefore a 
woman should talk and act precisely 
like a man.” 

“But, why drag woman down to 
such a low level?” 

“Sympathy and solicitude for the 
men, Lire. Also, they need us to de- 
velop them. It helps so to increase the 
fortitude of any husband when his 
wife never shrinks from doing or writ- 
ing anything that she ought not to. 
Had you thought of that?” 

“Good heavens, no, Mrs. Asquith. I 


am afraid to reflect too much either 
upon matrimony or women—why in- 
crease my present profound ignorance 
of these subjects at the risk of disturb- 
ing my present tranquillity ?” 

“Then you are not glad to see me?” 

“Not glad to see you! I am de- 
lighted! I am charmed! You are so 
much more entertaining than any char- 
acter of fiction recently produced by 
an Englishman.” 

“How nice of you!” 

“Don’t mention it. When you are 
tired of being fagged and flunkeyed and 
flattered and fawned upon, drop in and 
rest up a bit.” 

“G-g-good morning, LiFe.” 

“Good luck to you, Margot, and may 
every woman’s club in the country rise 
and call you blessed!” 7. &. &. 


Memo for the Rising Generation: 
Remember, these are the good old days 
you will have to tell your grandchildren 
about. 





If Lying Had Never Been 


Invented 


“ H, my dear, do let me look at 


your new dress. Well, if it isn’t 
the worst-looking thing I ever saw ip 
my life!” 

“So sorry, but we won’t be able to 
come to dinner on Thursday. Yoy 
have such perfectly terrible food.” 

“How charming of you to remember 
my birthday! But why in Heaven's 
name didn’t you give me something 
decent ?” 

“And this is your little boy that I’ve 
been hearing so much about! Stupid 
little fellow, isn’t he?” 

“T’ve thought of you so often, and 
I’ve been meaning to run in and see you 
for I don’t know how long. But for- 
tunately, I have always been alle to 
find something more attractive to do.” 

“T was simply thrilled to hear your 
husband has just bought a car. He 
can’t possibly afford it, you knoy 

“Now, do come out and see us some 
time soon. We might just as well have 
you and get it over with.” 

“Yes, do let’s sit out this dance. Any- 
thing is better than dancing with you.” 

“It was so good of you to give me 
your milliner’s name and address. | 
wanted to make sure of it, so that | 
would never go near the place 

“I’m awfully anxious to see the house 
since you have redecorated it. (ood 
Lord, what frightful taste you have, 
haven’t you?” 


Food for Thought 


Freppy: Tell me a story, grandma. 
GRANDMA: What kind, deari« 
have to eat 


Freppy: One that I 
cookies to listen to. 
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HERE is a big difference between 
the salary of Will Hays and that 


of any leading movie star. But the 
biggest difference is that Will gets his. 


JL 
We don’t blame the movie people for 
claiming the  Postmaster- 


Pussyfoot Johnson threatens to estab- 
lish prohibition in Germany within 
three years. Ein, zwei, drei! 

+L 
Man—take it from any woman—was 
intended to be a fur-bearing animal. 


Lines 





The Lost Chord is the one that used 
to be tied about the necks of the U. S. 
Treasury money bags. 

JL 

gentleman, _ terpera- 
upset, is alleged to have 
thrown the family cat at his 


A Bridgeport 
mentally 





General as their leader. It f 
was a scene in some post of- 


1 good wife. Now we know 














fice that gave them the idea 
for the slow-motion pictures. | 
IL 
A kitchenette is no place like 
home. 
JL 
Half of the ground hogs 
who came out this year to 
see their shadows found a 
blind pig occupying their 
premises when they went 
back. 





JL 
Direct Cables to Germany 
Will Be Laid Soon.—Head- 
line. 
Hans across the sea! 

iL 
Amateur Night is coming 
back in the burlesque houses. 
It offers good openings for 

















what is meant by “making 
the fur fly.” 

+L 
Lenine might stabilize Rus- 
sian currency by introducing 
the cigar coupon. 

JL 
A Philadelphia woman has 
asked for a divorce because 
her husband’s excessive con- 
| ceit made living with him 








| impossible. But it probably 
‘sn't the first vanity case 
| that’s caused a man’s down- 


| fali. 
-L 

| Showing the far-reaching ef- 

| fects of business depression, 

| a scientist in New Hamp- 

shire has found a blue cater- 

pillar. 

we 

| A man was taken to the Jer- 








movie stars out of a job. 


| sey City hospital last night 


os sg uuhing the Local Gossip with a fractured skull. He 
: pate a 7 - said he had been at a wed- 
Social Register an adding | D MACOMBER heerd tell how all these here boot. ding —New Vork Worl - 
machine. leggers wuz makin’ money hand over fist, so Ed fig- are : 2 
L ured how he’d better be a bootlegger, comin’ spring an’ Evidently he wasn’t the best 
a a oe all, an’ he gut all ready to begin. But, he didn’t know man. 


friend the bootleggers ever 


had. 

JL 
No one as yet has predicted 
the price of ice for next 


summer, but when it comes | 


no place to go fer his supplies. 
fellers down to the station, but they wouldn’t let on 
where he cud git nothin’, so he had *bout decided he'd 
hev to give up the idee and go to work, but the story 
gut round and all hands seen how’t wuz, so they turned 
to and hed him appointed Revenue Officer fer this 
So he’s gittin’ along better now. 


deestrict. 





to paying—high or low—the 
ultimate consumer takes 
JL 
Where there’s so much smoke, there 
must be a ladies’ dressing-room. 
JL 
Astrologers predict an event in 1926 
that will “shake the world.” 
Maybe some buyer is going to place 
an order. 


the cake. 


JL 
Some plays are born successful; others 
achieve success, and others have the 
police bust in upon them. 


A bill introduced in the Massachusetts 
legislature proposes to prohibit the sale 
of candy to children under thirteen 
years of age. Seeing whether taking 
candy from a child will be as easy as 
taking candy from a child, should prove 
an interesting legislative experiment. 
JL 

“Navy blue,” says a fashion note, “was 
a fashionable color for women’s cloth- 
ing over 2000 years ago.” 

It probably started with Mrs. Noah’s 
traveling frock. 


He asked two or three 


JL 

You can deaicoholize sonic of 

the people all of the time, and 

you can dealcoholize al! of 

the people some of the time, 

but you can’t dealcoholize all 
} of the people all of the time 

JL 

“Prohibition,” says an editorial, 
undermined the 
government.” 
Turning our nation, undoubtedly, into 
a Hippocracy. 


has 
democratic. form of 


JL 
The difficulty in most households is not 
so much to establish a budget system 
as a Bridget system. 

A. 


Sigmund Freud is still hitting on all 
sex. 


2 Reo inc cite ent ee? IT 


aat'ene 














Katharine Cornell 
In “A Bill of Divorcement” 


ISS Sydney, when | first perused But when you flitted on the stage 
The program of your poignant play I-thought no more of days or years 
I was not, frankly, much enthused; But lived in your projected age 
It seemed so very far away. And shared your future smiles and tears 
I read: “This trouble and distress Brave Sydney! what a splendid role 
Takes place in Nineteen Thirty-two.” In which to leap to instant fame, 
Which left me frigid, 1 confess, Who lost her love and saved her sou! 
That is—until I gazed on you. And paid the bill, and played the game! 
George S. Chappell 





OLDILOCKS had done the Three 


Bears’ house thoroughly. In con- 
scientious rotation she had sampled the 
cigarettes of the Big, Middle-sized and 
Little Bears, filling her case with those 
of the last named. She had tasted the 


Big Bear’s cocktail, but had found 
there was too much gin in it. The 


Middle-sized Bear’s cocktail contained 
too much vermouth. But the cocktail 
of the Little Bear went down Goldi- 
locks’ ozzly-goozlum without any 
trouble. 
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The Sailor: 
The Girl: 


- LIFE 


Airy Fairytales 


Goldilocks and the Three Bears 


Then she had essayed the Big Bear's 
pogo stick, only to find the spring far 
too unyielding. The Middle-sized Bear’s 
pogo stick jounced her about too vio- 
lently. Finally she had had recourse 
to the pogo stick of the Little Bear, 
which proved so amusing that a final 
wild fit of hilarity cracked it in half 
and tumbled Goldilocks upon the floor. 

When the Three Bears returned from 
a rousing set-to of high ball at the Yale 
Club, they found Goldilocks asleep on 
the chaise longue of the Little Bear, 
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Gee! kid, I’m tired! 


Never mind, Eddie. They'll be scrappin’ half the navy soon an’ then 
you won’t have so much to do. 


the silk of her hair mingling with the 
lace of the hand-embroidered pillow 
slip. 

“Oh, boy!” said the Big Bear i; his 
Big Voice. 

“Oh, boy!” said the Middle-sized 
Bear in his Middle-sized Voice. 

“Oh, boy!” said the Little Bear in 
his Little Voice. 

Goldilocks awakened, smiled at the 
Three Bears impartially, and looked at 
her platinum wrist watch. 

“Oh, goodness!” she exclaimed, “I’m 
an hour late for the Ritz. Would you 
gentlemen mind finding me a taxi?” 

Gallantly, the Three Bears (who 
were very well known in W*ll Str**t) 
rushed to the front door. 


“Taxi!” cried the Big Bear in his 
Big Voice. 
“Taxi!” cried the Middle-sized |‘car 


in his Middle-sized Voice. 

“Taxi!” cried the Little Bear in his 
Little Voice. 

“Now,” said Goldilocks, “whichever 
of you is the best dancer may go with 
me.” She put a dance record on the 
phonograph and danced with the Big 
Bear. But the Big Bear stepped all 
over her feet. Then she danced with 
the Middle-sized Bear. But the Micddle- 
sized Bear didn’t know any new steps. 
Then she danced with the Little Lear. 
He was wonderful! 

So Goldilocks and the Little Bear 
drove off in the Little Bear’s taxi. 


* * * 


“T say,” said the Big Bear in his Big 
Voice, as he finished what was leit of 
his cocktail, “isn’t this the day that 
Little Bear’s wife has tea at the Ritz 
with her mother?” 

“I believe it is,” replied the Micddle- 
sized Bear in his Middle-sized Voice. 

“Ho! Ho!” roared the Big Bear very 
suggestively, in his Big Voice. 

“Ha! Ha!” agreed the Middle-sized 
Bear in his Middle-sized Voice. 

They were horrid, cinnamon bears, 
always trying to find something spicy 
in everything. 

Henry William Hanemani 


Jazz 
Mrs. Hisrow: Did the baron you 
had to dinner last night bring his cor- 
onet? 
Mrs. NEwricH: 
he could play one. 


I didn’t even know 
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Truthful Egbert, the Boy Who Could Not Tell a Lie 
A Sunday School Story Without Any Moral Whatsoever 














Little Egbert was just the most 
thfullest boy you can imagine. 
When teacher asked who had thrown 
spitball Egbert was always the 

to confess that Johnny Jones 

i. Needless to say, his classmates 
re not slow to appreciate him 





As he grew older, he carried his 
truthfulness into his little business 
dealings. He told a lady, to whom 
he intrusted his little companion for 
ten dollars, that it was a full-blooded 
skye terrier. And he was; the man 
who owned him said so 





























At last our hero was ready to 
plunge into the great world. “I’m 
a fast worker and thorough,” he said 
in applying for a job, and at the end 
of the week, when Egbert left with 
the cash register and the postage 
stamps, his employer agreed with him 




















Busy as he was, Egbert had a warm 

eart for charity. “I know of one 

rphan,” he would say, feelingly, 

who can never thank you enough 

" your generosity.” The dear fel- 

w’s parents, by the way, had died. 
the year before 





Egbert was always loyal to what- 
ever business he happened to be en- 
gaged in. Ashe said to his employer, 
“I strive daily to make your name 
honored.” He was so diligent that 
he succeeded, at the bank, for 
twelve thousand dollars 


























With the little nest egg, Egbert went 
into business for himself. He sold 
stocks. “If you invest with me, 
you'll never have to worry about 
your money again,” he told his cli- 
ents honestly and, indeed, they never 
did have to worry about it again 
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Now a man of wealth, our hero was 
made president of the bank. At the 
linner in his honor, he pledged him- 
elf to work late into the night in 
order to make the bank a well-paying 
proposition 


A year later, as he left to catch the 

midnight train for Canada, he was 

happy to feel that he had been able 

to redeem his pledge. It was the 

best-paying proposition he had ever 
been connected with 


Our hero was much sought after, but, 
always modest and retiring, he 
passed his opulent old age in Guat- 
emala. Truthful to the end, he de- 
clared with his last breath that he 
owed all he had to others 














“keeps asking me why I don’t get 
a maid, and I just say to him, ‘No, 
Fred, I wouldn’t have one if you were 
to get down on your knees and beg me 
to. A maid would only be in my way 


around the house. I’d much rather do 
my own—’ ” 

“looked all over New York City, 
and simply couldn’t find one thing that 
I would put on my back, not one thing. 
So I said to myself, ‘Well, if they’re 
going to wear such freakish styles, I’ll 
show them that I have a little sense 
left, anyway.’ And I got out this suit 
I had two seasons ago, and everybody 
remarks on how—” 

“__wouldn’t have a big apartment if 
you were to give me one rent-free. 


What I say is, two rooms are so much 
cozier and more homelike than those 
great, big—” 

“but I said, ‘No, I wouldn’t give 
you ten cents for all the automobiles 
Why, it’s so much easier 


in the world.’ 








LIFE 


The Liars 


to get on a car when you want to get 
any place in a hurry—” 

“all sorts of invitations to go out 
to dinners and dances and theatres and 
I don’t know what all. I often say she 
could be out every minute, if she wanted 
to. But Emma tells me, ‘Mother,’ she 
says, ‘I don’t want to run around the 
way some of these girls do. I'd rather 
stay home with a good book, and—’ ” 

“every year he asks me if I won't 
take a cottage some place for the sum- 
mer, but I tell him he couldn’t drive me 
out of the city. Why, little old New 
York is the best summer resort.” 

“don’t see why anyone wants to 
bother with this Four Hundred busi- 
ness. These society people don’t have 
such a good time, after all. Of course, 
both Raynor and I have lots of rela- 
tives with all sorts of social position 
and all that, and if I wanted to take 


“—-trouble with these Fifth Avenue 
gowns is, every woman you see has 
one on. They all look just alike. So] 
have this awfully clever little dress. 
maker come in for three days every 
spring and fall, and she makes me 
things that are really out of the—” 

“but I wouldn't hear of it. ‘No, 
George,’ I said, ‘it would be silly to put 
all that money into real pearls, when 
they make such wonderful imitations, 


I would much rather have the imita- 
tion, and not have to worry about 
burglars.’ So I bought this string for 


+ 


three dollars and fifty—” 


Dorothy Pai rid] 


Fiction a la Mode 


ARY had some little dots, 
She kept them in a row 
In every thing... that Mary wr 


the trouble I could get right into the Those dots were sure .. . to 
very best—” aie meas y 
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“Gee! Wouldn’t it be fierce to get stuck about a mile up an’ not be able to get down again!” 
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Comes One With a Smile 


“gy DON’T know,” said Sapphira, 
| thinkingly, “sometimes I feel that 


lying, as a Fine Art, isn’t what it used 
to be. No one nowadays seems to 
achieve such a real and lasting repu- 
tation as we did—” 


“True,” said her husband, though the 
word on his lips was a lapsus lingue, 


“our names are still ringing down the 
ages as pioneers—” 

“Pioneers, nothing!” exclaimed 
Machiavelli. “Just because you two 
made a scene, with a dramatic climax, 


you needn’t claim the invention of 


mendacity.” 
The Ananiases were at home, and a 
few friends had popped in for tea. 
Their talk was desultory and casual, 
but they had it in for one another. 

“We don’t claim the invention,” said 
\nanias: “the Father of Lies would 
have something to say about that,— 


but we do hold the record as cham- 
pions 

“Because your names are associated 
with your falsehood,” growled Jonah, 
from his corner. “Now, I told a bigger 
whopper than you ever did, but—” 


“Your whoppers are like mine,” said 


Baron Munchausen; “so interesting 
that, though they may forget the singer, 


they will not forget the song.” 
“The real reason we are famous,” 
and Sapphira set down her cup de- 


cidedly, “is because our names are 
given. Now, David said all men are 
liars 


“But he said that in his haste,” ob- 
jecte! Jonah, “so you can’t very well 
count it.” 

“Just as Paul said all Cretans are 
liars,’ added Ananias. 

“Liars en masse don’t get anywhere,” 
Machiavelli. “All prophets 
are liars, and all profiteers are liars; 
all propagandists are liars—” 

“All writers and all readers—” 

“All theatrical managers and _ all 
movic producers—” 

“Ail women—” 

The talk was general now, and they 
all avreed. 

Suddenly the door opened and 
another guest came in. He smiled 
sweetly, even affectionately, at the 
babbiing group, and said: 

“What talk! J am the Prince of 
Liar From the beginning I have 
lied,-to the end I shall lie. Moreover, 


observed 


my lies are believed—always believed.” 
“Right, old top,” said Ananias, “and 
instead of being struck dead for lying, 
as we were, you thrive and grow on it.” 
“T do. 


But then, you know, my lies 

















“Frances, I told you a month ago I was on the verge of bankruptcy and yet you're 
blowing it in the same as ever.” 


“My dear Joe, if you’re going into bankruptcy, why not do it on a generous scale?” 


are all so pleasant, so acceptable—” 

“So convincing!’ declared Sapphira. 
“So well worth hearing!” 

“So plausible and easy to believe,” 
growled Jonah. 

“Easy to make up, too,” said Mun- 
chausen, resentfully. 

“And diabolically clever,” 
Machiavelli. 

“Also, you can do your lying with a 
kiss, as I did,” Judas put in, “and get 
away with it.” 

“Yes, old chap,” Ananias declared, 
“you are without doubt the champion 
liar of all time. You are the most 


conceded 


famous, the most successful, the ablest 
and the best-beloved liar of us all.” 

“I know I am,” said Love, smiling. 
Carolyn Wells. 


Much Too Late 
T is probably too late now for any 
musical comedy producer to arrange 
for a chorus of socialists to come on 


singing : 


Iam a Hun 
Iam a Hun 
I am a Hun- 
dred per cent 


American ! 
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Mr. Hays Gets Down to 
Business 


“W DON’T think we can afford to let 

Miss Cutey go,” said the new mo- 
tion picture councilor as the directors 
took their seats. “Her father, hack ip 
Posey County, Indiana, carries his con. 
gressional district in his pocket and her 


Uncle George was one of our big 
workers in Hamilton County, Ohio, in 
1920. I'd reduce her salary and cut 


her down to three pictures a year, but 
I would keep her. Then there's this 
fellow Tom Trix. He’s got a big fol. 
lowing among the ex-service men and 
we don’t want to do anything to offend 
them this year. I could show you the 
figures on what the ex-soldiers did in 
the last election. Let’s keep Trix, at 
least until after November. Then we'll 
make'a new contract with him. 

“I've just had a fine report from 
Western Pennsylvania. All the county 
chairmen seem to be mighty well 
pleased with the way I’m handling this 
job. And we've got harmony at last 
in the district of Kansas. And let me 
read you a telegram I got last night 
from the chairman of Sangamon Coun- ' 
ty, Illinois. He says: ‘Dear Will: § 
Women leaning our way. Send ex- 
hibitors nothing but emotional «dramas 
from now on and we will elect whole 
ticket.’ ” 





McC H. 


— 


Modernized 
Wits: How do you like living out 
at Knapps Creek Junction? Is it a 











“Don’t you lie te me, Gawdge Washington. Is dat you in my 


Handicapped 


At my friends are writing memoirs, proof that I am 

growing old; 

Authors, actors, playwrights, statesmen tell us what can 
now be told. 

And I study their confessions, waiting for the time I shall 

Dare to be, as they are, frankly autobiographical. 


First you tell about your childhood, what your nurse and 
mammy said 

When she kissed her little genius as she tucked him into bed; 

How at school you were not clever, but showed flashes now 
and then 

Of the greatness that was destined to be recognized by men. 


Yes, it is a great temptation, one that I could not resist, 

Presently to write my memoirs if the public should insist; 
But I’m handicapped, I fear me, if this feat I dare to try, 
For, like our great country’s Father, I can never tell a lie. 


E. S. Van Zile. 








up-to-date town? 


. 2999 _ » rrr ° "1 
chicken roos’? GiLtis: You bet. The milkman wi 


leave you a pint of milk and a quart ol 
liquor every morning. 








“Stop your crying, you big baby. I can’t spend all my life- 
time mopping up your tears.” 


5 ase 





The Man Who Missed His Calling 


Giving the Lie 


By Dr. Blank Brane 


OUNG MAN, personable enough, once came to me 
nd said, “Dr. Brane, I think you are a wonderful 
You are a master of your style, your knowledge is 
wering. You do much good.” 
s greatly pleased. 
r, I discovered that the man was an inordinate liar, 
10 told untruths for the pleasure of it. 
1 that time on, I never cared for him. 
he telling of a lie, he had spoiled what might have 
1c beginning of a beautiful understanding, a friend- 
love even, such as that which existeth between 
rs. Instead he had incurred my suspicion and my 
t. 
is striving ever upward and onward in his course. 
d by ignorance to earth, heir to all the fleshly ills, he 
to seek the good, to eschew the bad, to renounce the 
to exalt the true. 
truth shall make him free. 
comprehensible, then, that a lie supports the bad, the 
ind the unreal. He who tells a lie works against the 


« 


progress of man; he retards and blocks his betterment. 
Worse—he breaks up the rhythm of the Universe. 

That’s a nice, mean thing to do, isn’t it? 

George Washington was the Father of his Country. Later 
he became President of the United States. Even to-day his 
face is present and accounted for on each and every Amer- 
ican dollar bill and two-cent stamp. 

He never told a lie. Was it, or was it not, worth while? 

If that young man had been honest, if he had been like 
George Washington, he would never have told me a lie. 

He would have come to me and said: “Dr. Brane, why 
don’t you stop writing? I think your articles are terrible.” 

Furthermore, he would have been telling the truth—the 
truth, that is, as it really appeared to him, 

And what would have been the result? 

I might not have cared particularly for the company of 
that young man from that time on, but I would have re- 
spected him. 

And quite possibly he might have belonged to a discrimi- 
nating majority. 
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The Complete Telephone Liar 


N elderly gentleman complained 

to me the other day that the thea- 

tre had gone utterly to the dogs, and 
as for the telephone, it was purely and 
simply a nefarious invention which 
permitted liars to lie and conceal their 
guilty countenances when they did it. 
Now, the fact is that people don’t lie 
enough over the telephone. It would 
improve the service tremendously if 
they did, but they permit a regard for 
the truth, as old-fashioned as the elderly 
gentleman’s views about the theatre, to 
stand in the way of prompt telephonic 
connection. We will say, for example, 
that you are 4830 Colorado. You 
answer a ring and a voice says, “Is 
this 4380 Colorado?” If you were to 
accept the situation and say, “Yes,” 
that would, of course, end the matter 
and the central operator could turn 
her attention to another call. But you 
don’t do anything of the kind. You 
say: “No, this is 4830 Colorado.” Im- 
mediately the person at the other end 
of the wire becomes enraged, as he has 
a right to do. He has asked a civil 
question in a civil way. He has been 
met with a brusque denial. The result 
is he bangs the hook of the receiver up 
and down, he loses his temper, the 
central operator loses hers, and nine 
times out of ten you lose yours, because 
no central operator is going to be put 
off with your bare statement that you 
are not 4380 Colorado. She is going to 
ring you up at least twice more before 
she becomes convinced that you have 
nothing to conceal in the way of tele- 
phone numbers,—that you are not in 
fact 4380 Colorado masquerading as 
4830 Colorado. Therefore, why put 
everybody to all that trouble? Why 
not admit out of hand that you are 


“Is Adelaide there?” 


Montague Glass 


The person at the other 
end of the wire becomes 
enraged. 


what the central operator and the per- 
son who is ringing want you to be, 
viz., 4380 Colorado, and await de- 
vclopments ? 

To show you how harmless the whole 
thing can be, let me give you a sample 
of what interesting talks I have over 
the phone with people I never meet and 
whom I sincerely hope I never shall 
meet. Here is one I had yesterday just 
before dinner: 


A Younc MAN 


(1 think he was young. At any 
rate his voice sounded young:) 
Is this 4380 Colorado? 


I 
Yes. 


Younc MAN 
Is Adelaide there? 


I 

(There is no Adelaide in my 
household. Accordingly, I shall 
be perfectly frank about it. Be- 
sides, if I said, “Yes,” what—as 
they say in the theatre—would 
I do for an encore? Hence, I 
say:) 

No. 
Younc Man 


Will she be in soon? 


I 
(Who can tell with any degree of 
certainty at what particular mo- 


ment some woman named Ade- 
laide will not ring my door-bell 
and be shown into the fron: hall? 
I can’t, for one. I reply, there- 
fore:) 


I don’t know. 


Younc Man 
( Hesitatingly :) 
Is she—now—going over to the 
Macys’ to-night? 


I 

(He has me there. If I say, 
“Yes,” boldly, like that, it may 
cause no end of trouble. He may 
ring up the Macys, and by the 
merest chance, get the right 
number. Then when the Macys 
find out that Adelaide is coming, 
they may break a previous en- 
gagement, order some ice cream, 
and wait at home all the evening 
for Adelaide to arrive, with 
nothing but the young man at 
the other end of the wire to 
cheer their loneliness. On the 
other hand, if I say: “I don't 
know,” it may create a doubt in 
his mind that he ts really speak- 
ing to 4380 Colorado and he may 
end the conversation right then 
and there. On the whole, it is 
best to say firmly:) 

No. 
Younc Man 
But she said she was. 
I 

(This puts the matter in an en- 
tirely different light. It, so to 
(Continued on page 32) 


“IT don’t know.” 





Burning the Midnight Oil 
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WAR ! PEACE 





H E 
Arms 
Conference 
g is over and 
the captains 
and the kings have departed, except 
that there were no actual kings at the 
conference, and not many captains and 
those mostly out of sight. But the 
gentlemen who crossed the seas to con- 
fer have gone home and most of them 
went off highly gratified with the re- 
sult of their labors. 
The prevailing verdict is 









nriznis 









that the 


Conference was a very great success: | 


the feeling is that you might call it 
epoch-making and not exaggerate, and 
Lloyd George, who is a great authority 
on dickers, has pronounced it “one of 
the greatest achievements for peace 
which has been registered in the his- 
tory of the world.” 

It seems to have disposed of com- 
petitive naval construction for at least 
ten years to come and possibly for all 
time (though “all time” is a long, un- 
certain period not safe to bet on), and 
it has done a great job in the Pacific. 
Japan gave up something there and 
saved a good deal. She was very well 
represented and the gentlemen she sent 
here won golden opinions for their 
manners, their intelligence and their 
excellent judgment in negotiations and 
deportment. They seem to have got 
off the best of anybody, but Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippmann, in the World, in analyz- 
ing their achievements, argues that 
they did not really get off as well as ap- 
peared, because the Conference left 
them in sole possession of a program of 
territorial acquisition on the Continent 
of Asia, which program heretofore has 
been countenanced and shared by other 
countries and especially by Great 
Britain and Germany. Mr. Lippmann 
deposes that whereas it used to be that 
only the United States advocated the 
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policy of “hands off” in China, now 
Europe and especially Great Britain 
has accepted that policy, and so far as 
Japan still seeks territorial acquisition 
on the Asiatic Continent she is alone in 
that aspiration and must meet solely by 
her own resources the opposition of four 
hundred million Chinese and two hun- 
dred million Russians to her possible in- 
trusion. Mr. Lippmann thinks that it 
won’t be long before Continental Asia 
will be able to take care of herself. 
The Japanese, being, like Mr. Lipp- 
mann, very intelligent, are quite capa- 
ble of reaching that same conclusion 
and shaping their policies accordingly, 
so that though it looks as though we 
had given up all idea of protecting 
China by force, that is reaily no loss 
for her, because we never could have 
done it anyhow, whereas we can help 
her to help herself, which is the only 
kind of help that will really profit her. 





HE result of the Conference and 

the abandonment by the United 
States of the idea of having the most 
powerful navy afloat is apparently a 
disappointment to Mr. Hearst, who hol- 
lered right along for more ships and 
the suppression of Japan. He has now 
transferred his energies to efforts to 
have the Obregon Government in Mex- 
ico recognized, and to pass the Bonus 
bill. Possibly he will try to beat, in 
the Senate, the treaties that have re- 
sulted from the Conference, but that is 
a large order even for the Hearst com- 
bine. One cannot tell what the Senate 
will do until it does it, but it is ex- 
pected to pass the treaties pretty soon, 
since in the present state of opinion no 
party or bloc could hope to get ahead 
much by blocking them. So, except 








Mr. Hearst, whose policies are very 
curious and possibly useful as awful ex- 
amples, there is no powerful factor in 
sight that thinks it advantageous to 
the United States to keep strife active 
in the world. There will, of course, be 
some Senators who will behave as 
though that were their purpose, but 
there are probably not enough of them 
to block the treaties. 


F late the Bonus bill has been very 

little discussed on its merits. The 
simplest way to meet it has been to 
point out that there was no money 
available or procurable to meet its <e- 
mands. Secretary Mellon has been the 
main bulwark against it. When its 
proposals have come to him he has said 
that the government was taxing thie 
country all it could stand to meet 
obligations already incurred, and that 
assumption of from two to four bil- 
lions more could not be accomplished 
without additional taxation which busi- 
ness was in no condition to meet. Thiat 
has been the practical argument agaist 
the Bonus bill—that we cannot af- 
ford it. 

That is sound enough, but besides 
that, the claim of the advocates of that 
Bill for what they call adjusted compen- 
sation was without precedent and im- 
pressed many of the best friends of the 
service men as utterly preposterous. 
People who think so do not talk much 
about it, because they feel that the ad- 
vocates of the bonus would not under- 
stand them. What is argued is that the 
drafted men, who went to the war, re- 
ceived lower wages than those who 
stayed at home and worked in ship- 
yards and munition factories and at 
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Europe on the Operating Table 





“Come on, Sam, forget your fee. Unless you operate the patient will die.” 


ther employments at the high wages 
vhich the war induced, and that the 
lifference in pay between soldiers and 
civilians ought to be made up to the 
lischarged soldiers. That proposal puts 
the military service of the United 
States on a lower basis than was ever 
hefore thought of. It embodies the sug- 
gestion that our armies raised in the 
war were mercenary forces entitled to 
the current wages of the time at which 
they were hired, and as much more as 
they could get. That idea has not been 
fought as hard as it should have been, 
partly because of the strength of senti- 
ment for the men who put on khaki, 
and partly because the supporters and 
advocates of the idea were sufficiently 
organized to be a formidable political 
group that no active politician wished 
to antagonize. 

No one has grudged any expenditure 
for our soldiers of the great war that 
the country really owed them. Appro- 
priations for the care of the disabled 
or ailing have been liberal and money 
is spent for them now at the rate of 
nearly a million dollars a day. The 


argument for the bonus now is that it 
is a sort of business obligation of the 
But it is not. 


country to its soldiers. 


It is nothing of the kind. It is some- 
thing much more like a hold-up. Con- 
gressmen are between the devil and the 
deep sea about it. One clear duty they 
owe us. If they pass the bill and vote 
the new taxes that it will necessitate, 
they should provide that the taxes shall 
be identified as bonus taxes. We knew 
what Liberty bonds were for, we should 
also know what bonus taxes are for. 





HE New York City Federation of 

Women’s Clubs for Prohibition 
Enforcement has sent out an appeal to 
ministers to preach the necessity for 
respect for law, and to theatrical man- 
agers, movie managers and editors of 
periodicals to suppress all jokes ridicul- 
ing Prohibition. 

These ladies seem not to want the 
Volstead law discussed. They seem to 
think that when a law is passed the 
question of right and wrong with which 
that law is concerned is settled, but they 
are wrong about that. What is right 
and what is wrong is not settled by 





than an at- 


A law is no 
tempt to define what is right. If the 
definition is not good, the law is not 
good, If the Volstead law in defining 
any beverage that has more than one- 
half of one per cent. of alcohol in it as 
intoxicating, has put out a definition 
that is untrue, it is wrong to that extent. 


laws. more 


The Volstead law has not changed 
the facts about intoxicants nor made 
them any more, nor any less, sinful 


than they were before. The facts are 
what they always were. It is the defi- 
nition that is on trial and the court is 
public opinion. The whole Prohibition 
activity is on trial before that court. 
Jokes are a form of argument. The 
ladies of the Women’s Clubs should 
not try to suppress them nor any other 
form of free Prohibition 
and the Voistead law. If the Volstead 
law is bad, people will want to amend 
it, and it ought to be amended. Let the 
ladies please remember that a law is 
nothing more than an attempt to define 
public opinion, and that as 
opinion varies, becoming more enlight- 
ened or less enlightened, the laws also 
will gradually vary and get better or 
worse, 


liscussion of 


public 
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Yankee Pot Caviar 


IRM as the reputation of this department is, both in 

this country and in Europe, for cultural stability, we 
dare not print the following review of Balieff’s “Chauve- 
Souris” without breathlessly assuring our readers before- 
hand that we consider it a generally pleasant entertainment. 
We were properly impressed by the vivid coloring, the per- 
fection of technique and the excellence of the singing 
voices of this troupe of Russians who are presenting their 
refined vaudeville for a limited engagement in New York 
after their triumphs on the Continent. 

But, having said this, we must face the hordes of cul- 
tured cognoscenti who greeted this performance with heavy 
breathing and loud “bravas” (one or two who had read up 
on the thing beforehand even shouted “bis!’’), and ask, as 
God or someone asked Emerson, “Why so hot, little man?” 


Special To-day: 





MONG the thirteen numbers on the “Chauve-Souris” 

program, the following gigantic conceptions are found, 

all based on models familiar to anyone who has attended 

American church socials during the past twenty-five years: 

1. Dance executed by two porcelain figures on a clock 

who come to life. When the clock strikes they become 
motionless again. 

2. Two ladies who sing songs, one lady at the piano. 
Both are dressed in fancy costume. 

3. A drill by a regiment of wooden soldiers. 

4. Two people dressed as Darby and Joan, who sing a 
song which is evidently the Russian version of “When You 
and I Were Young, Maggie.” 

5. A burlesque male quartette. 

6. Three figures on a music-box who act like three figures 
on a music-box. 

7. Burlesque grand opera. 

8. Portraits of ancestors who look down on the younger 
generation doing old-fashioned dances of the time “when 
grandma was a girl.” 





F you were trying to arrange a museum exhibition of all 

the old stuff that has been pulled on American enter- 
tainment seekers since the days of Rutherford B. Hayes, 
you couldn’t scrape up many more representative acts. It 
is true, many of them (especially the wooden soldiers) are 
done by these Russians much better than we have ever seen 
them done before, and for this superiority credit should be 





given, just as credit should be given to a man who could 
dance the polka better than it has ever been danced be- 
fore. But such a man would never be hailed with “brayas” 
as a great creative artist (unless, perchance, he happened 
to be a Russian and danced his polka before a background 
of ultra-modern greens and lavenders). 

Which leads us to suggest a wager (ten to seven) that 
if this same bill had been offered to Broadway by Amer- 
ican actors as a benefit performance for members of thicir 
profession who were out of work, not only would there have 
been no cries of “bis!” but there would have been con- 
siderable talk about the paucity of inventive talent am 
actors when thrown on their own resources, 
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At of which is probably the reaction on a naturally 
contrary spirit of all the high-class smooch which has 
been tossed about since the opening of the “Chauve-Souris,” 
by people who glow with a great light when the name is 
mentioned and act as if they had just come down from the 
mountain after witnessing a special showing of the Burn- 
ing Bush. This bias should not prevent us from iterating 
that the “Chauve-Souris” is a very pleasant entertainment 
that the entrepreneur Balieff, in his shattered-English 
nouncements in the paternal manner of Ed Wynn, is one 
of the most delightful comedians in town, that the mo- 
mentous act entitled, “The Sudden Death of a Horse, or 
The Greatness of the Russian Soul,” is what we mean | 
“new stuff” in contradistinction to the “old stuff” of most 
of the program, and that anyone who attends the perfor: 
ance at the Forsty-Ninth Street Theatre will hear some ver 
good singing. 

Farther than that we refuse to go, even though the rm 
fusal result in our university degree (wherever it is 
being rescinded by an indignant vote of the Board of Ove: 
seers of Harvard College. 





NFORTUNATELY we are not able this week to off 

anything done by Americans as a taunt to-the Russian 
element. “The Law Breaker” is a distinctly America 
product, and it is on about the same plane of originalit, 
with the porcelain figures who step off the clock to danc« 
At least the Russians do the whole thing in fun, while 
everyone concerned with “The Law Breaker” takes it as 
seriously as if a tremendous thing were being done fo: 
the first time. Robert C. Benchley. 
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Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the daily news- 
papers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


More or Less Serious 


Christie. Vanderbilt—A splendid per- 
Pauline Lord in Eugene O'Neill's 
rama. 

melodrama _ should 

Souris” at 

not the 


bh Vorosco.—This 
sed with the “Chauve 
nth Street, and there is 
ger that it will be. 

Times Square.—Her- 

ity and the back-wash of the war 

powerful problem play. 


Bulldog Drummond. Knickerbocker.—One of 
he era little rip-snorting melodramas you 
y sa 
| ° : 
The C and the Canary. National.—To be 
i-eviewe xt week. 
| Danger hirty-Ninth Street.—The, straight 
br ur pathology of sex. 
The Deluge. Plymouth.—An exceedingly in- 
restit uly of eight people marooned in a 
g a flood. 
Drift Playhouse.—Chinese junk. 
He W Gets Slapped. Fulton.—The tragedy 
fa beautifully done by the Theatre 
Fedor Hudson.—The second offering in 
fari r’s repertory. To be reviewed next 
The I Breaker. Booth.—Reviewed in this 
Lawful Larceny. Republic—An interesting if 
rt eX important contribution to our nation- 
} jut nce. 
The National Anthem. Henry Miller's. — 
urett vlor in a little sermon against jazz 
The t. Forty-Eighth Street——To be re- 
‘ week, 
The Pigeon. Greenwic® Village-—Galsworthy’s 
lentl revived. 
The White Peacock. Comedy.—Olga Petrova 
1a vritten by herself. She is a good 
tress. 
omedy and Things Like That 
aptain Applejack. Cort.—Very nice enter- 
et leed. Wallace Eddinger and Mary 
the cast. 
he arina. Empire——Doris Keane in a 
sple comedy about Catherine of Russia. 
The Demi-Virgin. Eltinge-——Some people, 
nki is stuff funny. Enough others make 
inki is stuff funny. Enough others make 
af g proposition for Avery Hopwood to 
[he Dover Road. Bijou.—Delightful English 
} fle, 1 Charles Cherry playing the lead. 
Dul Frazee——American conversation and 
Rising ilk cleverly satirized. 
The First Year. Little—Frank Craven's slice 
fhe ife still proving its popularity. 
The Grand Duke. Lyceum.—French vichy, 
ith Lionel Atwill. 
Just Married. Nora Bayes——What you would 
Kpect a honeymoon farce to be, except that it is 
Fally funny in spots. 





Kiki. Belasco.—Lenore Ulric in a remarkable 
character-sketch dealimg with Parisian back-stage 
life. 


Madame Pierre. Ritz.—To be reviewed later. 

The Mountain Man. Maxine Elliott’s.—Just 
a little play with some excellent acting by Sidney 
Blackmer. 

Six-Cylinder Love. Sam H. Harris.—Ernest 
Truex and June Walker in an automobile which 
nearly a suburb amid roars of laughter. 

Thank You. Longacre.—More pay for par- 
sons advocated in a smoothly running and amus 
ing play. 

To the Ladies. 
later. 


wrecks 


Liberty —To be reviewed 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 


Blassom Time. Ambassador.—A score con- 


taining real music. 
The Blue Kitten. 
a musical comedy is like? 
Joseph Cawthorn is in it. 
The Blushing Bride. Astor 
Fifty-Ninth Street. 


Selwyn.—You know what 
Well, here’s another. 


Pretty thin. 


Bombo. Al Jolson, that’s 
all. 
Chauve Souris. 
in this issue. 
Elsie Janis and Her Gang. Gaiety.—Last 
week of this entertaining program by the inimi 
table imitator and her company of ex-service men. 


Forty-Ninth Street.—Reviewed 


Frank Fay’s Fables. Park.—Another intimate 


revue in which the author does his acting in the 


aisle. You don’t have to see it unless you want 
to. 

Get Together. Hippodrome.—Big and pleas- 
ant. 

Good Morning Dearie. Glolx An all-around 
good show 

Marjolaine. Broadhurst.—Pretty music and 


sanitary fun, made over from “Pomander Walk,” 
with Peggy Wood in the lead 


The Music Box Revue. Music Boxr.—Y 


get a seat by spring if you start now 


u can 


The Perfect Fool. George M. Cohan’s.—Ed 
Wynn defying all laws of gravity 

Pins and Needles. Shubert.—An English re- 
vue containing some amusing things and some 
not so amusing 

Sally. New Amsterdam.—As we remember it, 
Marilyn Miller and Leon Errcl are in it 

Shuffle Along. Sixty-Third Street.—A dy 
namic entertainment by Negro singers and 
dancers. 

Tangerine. Casino.—Julia Sanderson and 
Richard Carle in a perfectly agreeable show. 

Up in the Clouds. Forty-Fourth Street 
Not much fuss about it, but it has its good 


points. 























“A Bill of Divorcement” 
Allan Pollock 


Ada King 


Janet Beecher 
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The Facts About a Metropolitan Fire 


BILTMORE GUESTS HAVE CLOSE CALL AS 30 ARE SAVED IN FIRE! 


° —Eight-column heading in a New York newspaper 


Scene I 
City Room of Newspaper Office 


City Epitor (who has just discovered that a tenement 
fire, of which he had been notified some time before, was 
within ten or twelve blocks of the Biltmore): Otto!... 
3eat it out on that tenement fire right away. . .. It’s the 
story of the day. 


Otro (the star reporter): Tenement fire? 
City Ep.: Yeh; only a tenement fire ... thirty poor nuts 
saved or sumpin’.. . . But never mind that end so much 
. the big thing is that the tenement is within a dozen 
blocks of the Biltmore. . . . All the guests musta had close 
calls. 


Orro (in great excitement): Gee, but that’s a big story! 
. . . Some panic, I'll bet. . . . I'll hop right over. 

City Ep.: Interview every guest! ... I'll save two 
columns front page. 
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Scene II 
Lobby of the Biltmore 


(An elderly gentleman from Penobscot, Maine, is asleep 
in a plush chair under a potted plant.) 
Otto (arousing him): Gimme a full account of yoy 


experiences ! 


Guest (puzzled): 
jest got in last night. 


I ain't had no experiences yet, . 


Otro: What did you first do when you heard the flames? 


Guest (startled): Flames? Where? What? Who? 


Otto: Don’t evade my questions ... you know what 


flames I mean; the ones from the big tenement fire down 
the street. 


Guest: But I didn’t know there was a fire. 


Otro: Where d’ya get that stuff? . . . Don’t you know 








The Bridegroom: I must run downstairs now, darling, and attend to the furnace. 
The Bride: 





Don’t be long, dearest. [ll miss you terribly. 
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“Hang it! I thought you said that brute was gentle. He threw me into a lot of mud.” 
“That shows how gentle he is. If he wuz vicious he would ’a’ saved you for a pile o’ stones.” 


it's impossible for a man to be a guest at any hotel and not 


be thr 


a mile 


Gt 


rupte 


with: 
your 
to pu 
into 

attire 


Don’t 
ther« 

scant 
news 
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own into a panic by any fire that breaks out within 
of it? : 


est: But I tell youl... 
Or 


»: Now, as you were saying when so rudely inter- 
you heard the crackling flames. . 


se: BEE. x. 


Yes, you did. . . . My City Editor insists upon 

He wouldn't tolerate a fire anywhere near a hotel 
it your acting just as I’m saying you did! Go on with 
tory: you aroused the other guests without stopping 
on anything over your nightshirt. . . . They rushed 
e hall and you all rushed to the windows in scant 


st: But I didn’t do anything of the kind. 


» (with a loud laugh of derision): Don't be silly! 
you know that every guest in every hotel whenever 
s a fire nearby has to rush through the corridors in 
ittire? . . . It’s an absolute rule of all well-edited 
ipers ! 


oe: BT Se. 


1: To begin where we left off; you were the first to 
the open window . . . you looked out and saw the 
ten blocks away... . 


Guest (beginning to believe it): It was nothing... 
nothing at all. 

Otto: You're a real hero. ...I hope we spell your 
name right. 

Guest (now fully convinced): Any man in my place 
would have done as I did, my dear boy . . . have a cigar? 

Otro: Thanks! Now you must excuse me while I in- 
terview the others. 

Scene III 
Same as Scene I 

City Ep.: Well, Otto, didja get all the facts? 

Otro (out of breath): It's a whiz of a yarn!... 
Worst hotel panic I ever covered. 

City Ep.: Gimme the facts for a scare heading. 


Otro: Well, the fire was in a dump tenement about 
twelve blocks from the hotel . . . thirty dumbbells who lived 
there was saved . . . the Biltmore Hotel was full of guests 
at the time. . . . I was able to convince most of ’em there 
had been a fire in the vicinity. 


City Ep.: Bully! 
go heavy on the hotel panic and the story of the surviving 
guests. 


(Asbestos curtain while the fire extra is put to press.) 
H. I. Phillips. 
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TES|LENT DRAMA 


“One Glorious Day” 


NCE upon a time, as the old story 

goes, I made the rash statement 
that I did not think Will Rogers could 
be funny in the movies. Since then 
Mr. Rogers, with characteristic malice, 
has been forcing me to swallow my 
words. I laughed heartily at “Doubling 
for Romeo” and “The Ropin’ Fool,” 
and I have just completed a series 
of soul-satisfying smiles at “One Glori- 
ous Day.” 

This is not like any picture that Will 
Rogers has ever made; indeed, it is not 
like any picture that anyone ever made. 
It is a thoroughly original idea, and is 
treated in an engagingly fresh way. 

Spiritualism provides the main theme. 
Mr. Rogers’ role is that of a staid pro- 
fessor who is engaged in experiments 
of a psychic nature. He succeeds in 
separating his spirit from his body, and 
while it is out, another spirit drifts in. 
This latter thing (by the way, is a 
spirit neuter?) becomes one of the 
most remarkable characters that has 
ever been seen, on the screen or off. 
Indeed, it is unthinkable that it should 
exist anywhere but in the movies. I 
should not like to have it float into my 
room of a windy winter’s evening. In 
appearance it is, well—nondescript. It 
is rather like a cross between a turnip 
and a Kewpie, and yet it has eyes and 


Star Dust. 


it is better than the picture. 


First National—I did 
not read the Fannie Hurst novel from 
which this film was taken, but I hope 





Cecil 





Orphans of the Storm. United Art- 
ists—Griffith harnesses the lightning of 
the French Revolution, and uses its 
power in a photoplay that is thrilling 
and beautiful from start to finish. 


Fool’s Paradise. Paramount—This 
B. De Mille super-masterpiece 
was heartily panned in Lire, and as a 
result, the exhibitors in all parts of the 
country are booking it with feverish 
enthusiasm, knowing that it will be a 
box-office knock-out. 


Tol’able David. First National.— 








spectacles. In fact, it resembles those 
horrible things that one draws while 
telephoning. And its name is “Ek.” 
That’s all,—just “Ek.” Nor could one 
possibly conceive a more descriptive 
title for it. 

The one glorious day of the story is 
the period during which “Ek” occupies 
the torso of Will Rogers, causing him 
to cut various strange and incongruous 
capers. One of the distinguished New 
York critics condemned the picture on 
the ground that it was “improbable,” 
and while I agree with his characteri- 
zation, I should make the statement 
stronger. “Delightfully improbable” 
seems to me to be nearer the mark. 


The Spirit of Unrest 


MOMENTOUS announcement 
from the press department of 
the Famous Players states that Rudolph 
Valentino has decided to change his 
name. It is now Rodolph Valentino. 
This bit of news will come as a dis- 
tinct shock to those who have been ac- 
customed to think of him as “Ru- 
dolph,” and who now must readjust 
themselves to the new order of things. 
It will be a severe wrench for them, 
I am sure. But we must not blame Mr. 
Valentino too harshly. His action 
merely reflects the revolutionary spirit 
of the times. We are undergoing a 


Recent Developments 


We enjoyed this picture so very much 
that there must be something wrong 
with it. It is abnormally good. 


Hail the Woman. First National.— 
Thomas Ince has assembled a splendid 
cast to interpret a very average story. 
The fact that they make it, at times, 
absorbingly interesting is greatly to 
their credit. 


The Ruling Passion. United Artists. 


—George Arliss surprises everyone 
who has not seen him in such plays as 
“The Professor’s Love Story” by 


playing a whimsical comedy rdle with 
much skill. 


Rent Free. Paramount.—Wallace 
Reid does several things that are not 


transition period and the old order js 
changing day by day. The substitution 
of an “o” for a “u” in Mr. Valentino's 
given name is almost symbolic. 

But all this moralizing does not make 
the change any easier for us to bear. 


“Foolish Wives” 


N the review of Erich von Stro- 
heim’s “Foolish Wives,” which was 
published in Lire three weeks avo, | 


considered the film as it was presented 
at the opening night of its engagement 
in New York, and suggested that cer- 


tain portions of it should be cut. It 
was then so long that it ran for three 
hours and a quarter, and while I can 
stand as much hardship as the next 
man, there is a definite limit to the en- 
durance of flesh and blood. 

Between the time when I wrote the 
review and that of its publication in 
Lire, the exact cuts that I had sug- 
gested in “Foolish Wives” were made, 
and it has been shortened by four reels. 
If they had waited a week or so befor 
making these changes, I could always 
have claimed that they acted at my sug- 
gestion. But they were in too much of 
a hurry, worse luck, and so I can only 
credit it to coincidence. 

Incidentally, “Foolish Wives” 
an exceptionally good picture. 


is now 


Robert E. Sheru 4 


overwhelmingly interesting; but t! 
fact remains—Wallace Reid does the: 


The Silent Call. First National. 
A story about a dog who was half 
wolf, and in whom the wolfish instincts 
kept cropping out at embarrassing it 
tervals. There is nothing particular 
notable about the picture except the 
dog. But then, you might say that 
there is nothing particularly notable 
about New York except the buildings. 


Nancy From Nowhere. Paramoun 
—Bebe Daniels, “the good little bad 
girl,” in a good little punk picture. 

For Review Next Week.—“Wher: 
Is My Wandering Boy To-night?” and 
“Moran of the Lady Letty.” 
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Adam: I am sorry, Eve, but I had to sit up with a sick 
friend 

















Jonah: Believe me or not, but that whale was as long 
as from here to yon mountain 











Stoneaxe: Yes, sir. We came that last hundred in 
forty-five flat 














Mrs. Methuselah: Of course, I don’t look it, but I was 
just thirty-two my last birthday 
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Ptolemy: Coming home last night I bumped into the 
corner of the Sphinx 














King Solomon: Why, my dears, I never even looked 
at that woman 
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First Salesman: Hello! How’s business? 


Second Ditto: Fine as silk! 


Li THE psycho-analytic astronomer of 
1es : 
the future will probably want to know 


HE Prussians said with humble iS the assem is lnbiiieed. 


mien 
That they their debts would pay, 
And build each town they’d tumbled 
down 
In such outrageous way. 
Tuey Liep! 


Reformers boldly stated that 
When Prohibition came 
All crime and sin would vanish in 
A burst of fiery flame. 
Tuey Lieb! 


Our politicians vowed aloud 
That if elected they 
Would give Success a royal dress 
And drive dull times away. 
Tuey Lisp! 


So liars lie and contra-lie 
With all their might and main. 
We swear that we will ne’er agree 
With one such lie again. 
WE Lie! 





Familiar Sayings 
“TOURTEENTH row, centre, are 

the best seats we have for three 
weeks from to-night.” 

“Drop in on us any time—we'd be so 
glad to have you.” 

“Of course, I’m a Democrat, but | 
always vote for the best man.” 

“They don’t answer.” 

“Oh, no; I’ve never been there in my 
life. Only the rubes go to the Hippo- 
drome.” 

“T haven’t looked at my draw, but 
I'll raise.” 

“Why, dear, if you should die, of 
course I’d never marry again.” 

“That’s the first time I ever ate in 
Childs’.” 

“I know where you can get better 
stuff than that for less money.” 

“Why, certainly I know the words 
of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’ 

“I’ve already contributed, but I lost 
my tag.” 

“That front pair has gone more than 
nine thousand miles.” 

“Of course, Lardner’s amusing, but 
I like Bernard Shaw better.” 

“Our tour calls for nothing but the 
very best hotels.” 

“T waited twenty minutes, and when 
you didn’t show up, I thought you 
wasn’t coming.” 

“The difference in price doesn’t make 
any difference, but I sleep more com- 
fortably in an upper berth.” 

“Il’d have worn my dinner jacket if 
I’d known you were going to.” - 

“Before Prohibition (hic) I never 
touched a drop (hic).” 

Neal R. O'Hara. 


M. H.C. “Mamma! Willie’s blowin’ his cawfee agin.” 
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“How does Mrs. Birdseye get along with her third husband?” 


“Splendidly. Treats him just like one of the family.” 


one with the slightest symp- 


ms of education will deny that 


abethan age was the boss age 
rature. 

name only Jonson (“O 
and Marlowe and Sidney and 
and Bacon to prove this asser- 
ping Shakespeare up our sleeve. 
llowed the Puritans, and litera- 


vuished. 
why? ’Cause those short- 
and short-sighted reformers 


| literature in its cradle. They 
an absurd moral standard of 
less. 
boys from their earliest days 
irned to tell the truth, the whole 
id nothing but the truth—which 
natural effect upon their imag- 
Gone were the good old 
Sir John Mandeville, when a 





Literature and Lies 


man had but to visit a foreign land, 
and let his imagination run riot among 
the anthropophagi, the unicorns, the 
salamanders, sea serpents, and other 
chimeras of unnatural history, to the 
delight of all ‘earers. 

But when travelers’ tales ceased, and 
affidavits were demanded, lies were en- 
feebled, and literature—deprived of its 
normal pabulum—had to become real- 
ism. In other words, it died. 

The handy Bartlett tells us Lord 
3yron said that a lie is “but the truth 
in masquerade”—and anybody (even a 
Puritan) who has seen how artists de- 
pict “Truth” will admit that the mask- 
ing is demanded, and will welcome 
“truth by fairy fiction dressed.” 

So, if your little boy lies skillfully, 
do not thrash him, but buy him a type- 
writer and a fountain-pen. 


What are the roads to distinction? 
Whom does history celebrate? 

Authors, statesmen, politicians, suc- 
cessful tradesmen, inventors, warriors 
—these are the men whom history de- 
scribes as “flourishing.” All play upon 
men’s imaginations by means of fictions, 
various and new. And as for truth— 
alas! “Truth crushed to earth shall 
rise again,” we are told; but that is in 
the future tense. 

The old story has been misunder- 
stood. When little George said, “Father, 
[ cannot tell a lie!” it was only a mas- 
terpiece of juvenile modesty; or else 
he felt that he was caught with the ax 
on him, and the case was hopeless. 

Besides, George was no poet, and we 
are talking about literature. If it had 
been Edgar Allan Poe, how different 
the anecdote might have been. 


LEEPING FIRES, by Ger- 
trude Atherton (Stokes). 
What does it matter, say, a 
hundred years from now if 
any book has taken its place 
on the dusty shelves of “stand- 
ard” books, as a work of 
literary art, provided that for the present 
it affords us pleasure for a few brief 
hours? Certainly Mrs. Atherton’s book 
does this. We have seen a plot almost, if 
not quite, like it in the movies somewhere, 
carried out with the horrible finality of 
photographic realism so far as the main 
character was concerned. Before she be- 
gan on the present volume, Mrs. Atherton 
must have taken a course in psycho-analy- 
sis—the repression, the complex and, the 
sublimation are all there and so far as 
the denouement is concerned, it appears to 
be the logical result of the initial repres- 
sion. It is undoubtedly a lively story; the 
author knows her San Francisco, and does 
not spare it, even as Mrs. Edith Wharton 
in her “The Age of Innocence” does not 
spare the old New York. The difference 
between Mrs. Wharton and Mrs. Ather- 
ton is enormous, but—entirely aside from 
the question of literary art—the points 
are not all against the volume under con- 
sideration. It is entirely lacking in those 
subtle and dramatic touches which go to 
the creation of character; on the other 
hand, being largely descriptive, it is much 
easier reading; and some of us know full 
well that what is easy reading is by no 
means easy writing. It shows craftsman- 
ship and experience of a high order. We 
fancy Mrs. Atherton could not have writ- 
ten about San Francisco during the period 
in which the story is laid; otherwise she 
might have had to share the fate of the 
leading man in it. Some cities are always 
sensitive, and to them the truth is persona 
non grata. 





To the man with a 
Salary of fava week 











HROUGH THE SHADOWS WITH 

O. HENRY, by Al Jennings (H. K. 
Fly Co). This book is a corker. It reeks 
with train robbery, horrible prison cruelty, 
pathos, sentiment,—about everything there 
is in human nature, and then some. It is 
true. It is horrible. Naturally Al Jen- 
nings has made the most of his theme. 
Thomas Osborne, who ought to know, 
says that his account of prison horrors is 
even more gentle than the reality. And 
there is O. Henry—guiltless of crime, and 
locked up in jail, as if by a stern task- 
master who said, “Now, will you write?” 
And some of us wonder if, after all, it 
matters how much an individual—a finely 
sensitive soul—is made to suffer, if the 
final outcome is to be stories such as O. 
Henry wrote. It makes us feel more 
than ever that individuals, in the long run, 
do not count. Maybe good will come out 
of this book; certainly those of us in utter 
ignorance of prisons will be shocked—as 
we should be. And they tell us that the 
prisons are a little better now than they 
were at the time Al Jennings writes of. 
They need to be—a whole lot better. Our 
prisons are all wrong anyway; no one can 
read this book and feel that the system is 
in any manner right. 


HE HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF 

COOMBE, by Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett (Stokes). In this department we are 
under some disadvantage in our effort to 
define books, because it is one of our set- 
tled principles not to give any hint of the 
plot. To do so, in our opinion, is not fair 
either to the author or the reader. We can 
therefore only indicate as accurately as 
possible what we feel, and in general what 
sort of book it is. In the first place, we 
are personally a great admirer of Mrs. 
Burnett’s writings. She carries us along 
in a very charming manner, and besides, 
she is a mighty good story teller—not a 


The Eternal Triangle 











To.a small boy- that 
extra piece of pie 


The commuters 
idea of it 











rapid, feverish mystery story tell: 


woman of very great talent and ‘fine skijj 


in character building. We ar 
record that Mrs. Burnett has lost 
her charm. We like it very much 
be—but then, why start a futile di 


YTHEREA, by Joseph Herg: 

(Knopf). We have no doub 
author tried very hard to write 
a story that would sell, but 
might give him a reputation as 
ist. It is evident that he thinks 
well, from the manner in which 
is written. In places it suggests 
James in some of his off mom 
deals with certain masculine emot 
have to our mind become somew! 
worn. It is a novel of moder: 
whatever that may be in the minds 


who write about it so persistently. 


Hergesheimer certainly does 


nasty narcissus, 


HE LONELY WARRIOR, b 

C. Washburn (Harcourt, 
We confess to a _ prejudice 
this book at the start. We didn’t 
title, and we half suspected that t! 
was one of those themes that can 
be put to advantage in a book. It 
a returned soldier. Probably man 
will read it with great interest. We 
There is too much to it for the id 


HE GEORGE SAND 
TAVE FLAUBERT LET 


(Boni & Liveright). To those wh 


terested not alone in literature its 
will be a 


in the writing of it, this book 
rare treat. There is scarcely a p 
that is not illuminated with hum 
ing, with the fire of enthusiasm, t 
of the artist. How different the 


these two, what affection they had | 
other, how extraordinary they bot! 
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Beauty and Value 


There is nothing the New Year has 
brought to lovers of fine motor equip- 
ment more enthusiastically appreciated 
than the Paige 1922 New Series 6-66 en- 
closed models. 


That such universally acknowledged 
masterpieces of automotive engineering 
can be produced at the new reduced prices 
is indeed a happy and a surprising dis- 
covery. Without the shadow of a doubt 
here are the rarest of investment op- 
portunities. 


But there is even a greater revelation than 
mere price, for here, indeed, is beauty that 
was never cast from a mould, but beauty 
bearing the hallmark of distinction. 


These 1922 Paige enclosed models quickly 
disclose themselves as quite the hand- 
somest and most luxuriously equipped 
cars that have ever left a factory noted 
for the beauty of its product. The com- 
bination of distinctive appearance, ap- 
proved quality and low price exerts an 
irresistible appeal. 


The New 6-66 Prices 


6 
6 
6 


Sedan, 7-Passenger - 


6- 
6- 
6- 
6- 
6- 
6- 


6 
6 
66 Coupe, 5-Passenger - 


Limousine, 7-Passenger - 


6 Lakewood, 7-Passenger Touring $2195 
6 Larchmont II, Sport Type 

6 Daytona, 3-Passenger Roadster 2495 
6 

6 


- 2245 


- 3155 
- 3350 
- - 3100 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Tax Extra 
Cord Tires Standard Equipment on all Models 
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Tough 
Two negroes were lying behind a pack- 
ing case on the docks at Brest taking the 
labor out of the alleged Labor Battalion. 
Said one boastfully: 
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Good-Bye-ee 

A woman sailing in the Agquitanig Te- 
cently held the following conversation, hy 
the aid of a man with a megaphone, with 
her granddaughter on the quay at South. 
ampton as the vessel was leaving. 

“What have you done with grandma's 
spectacles?” bawled the man with the 
megaphone. “She says you took them 
from the piano to play with, and you are 
a naughty child.” 











‘Boy, Ah comes f’um a tough breed. A leather-lunged official on the quay 
Mah ole man done cut his nails wif a ax put hands to his mouth and answered. 
an’ brash his teef wif a file.” “She says she gave them back to you.” 

“Huh, ain’t so tough. Mah ole man am “She didn t,” came the answer 
a plumber, an’ twice a week he done “All right,” came from the qu “She 
shave hisself wif a blow torch.” remembers putting them on t Piano 

—American Legion Weekly again. She will send them on to you.” 
, “Good-bye, Effie,” shouted the mega- 
The Diplomat on the Job phone man. 
f : J “Good-bye, grandma,” was the reply. 

MotTHER (apropos of young son): —Tit-Bits (London). 
Well, what’s keeping you from taking 
— of the youngster and making him be- Wise Man 
lave: 

FatHer: No, no; not armed interven- “He’s not such a fool, at that; not such 
tion—an economic penalty. Take away a fool.” 
his dessert—Le Rire (Paris). “No? Why, I always thought you con- 

sidered him a perfect idiot.” 
; h . “I did; but he has found it out, too,” 
An Eye for a Tooth —Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

“What are blinking for, Elaine?” —-— 

“Oh, George, you are so demi-mon- Ir you ask us about it, our opinion is 
daine. Blink is as vulgar a word as hash — PIE HIRED MAN -™ that the Unknown Soldier is in the 
is. One doesn’t blink, one gnashes one’s nit St Meta te te streets hunting a job. And _ he hasn't 
lashes.”"—Harvard Lampoon. ; Tatler (London). found it yet—New York Call. 

Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, The foreign trade supplied from Lire’s London Office, Rolls Hous 
Great Britain, Canada and British Possessions. Title registered in U. S. Breams Buildings, London, E. C. Canadian distributor, J. R. languay 


Patent Office. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to foreign 
countries in the Postal Union, $1.60 a year; to Caale, 80 certs. Back 
numbers cannot be supplied. 

The text and illustrations in LiFe are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights 
in Great Britain apply to Lire, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, London, E. C., England. - 


386-388 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada : 

No contributions will be returned unless accompanied by sta 
addressed envelope. Lire does not hold itself responsible for t! 
non-return of unsolicited contributions. : ‘ 

Notice of change of address should reach this office two « $ prior 
to the date of issue to be affected. 
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A North Cape Cruise 
To all travelers Abroad this summer, the 1922 Ray- 
mond-Whitcomb North Cape Cruise offers a delight- 
fully new opportunity. Sailing from New York, 
June 28, on the luxurious S.S. “Osterley,” it follows 
an incomparable course to the sublime Northland. 


Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
With accommodations from suites with private bath 
to single rooms, and rates from $675 upward (includ- 
ing generous shore excursions and homeward passage 
on great Cunard Liners), the Cruise will visit Iceland, 
the North Cape, the majestic Fjords, Christiania, 
Copenhagen, Helsingborg, Zeebrugge and London. 


Europe this Summer 
Raymond-Whitcomb Tours de Luxe of Europe will 
assure you of the best accommodations on land and 
sea when the “rush” Abroad really begins. This 
year we particularly feature the “ Passion Play.” We 
shall gladly send youour Europe or North Cape Books. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


Beacon and Park Streets, Boston 
NEW YORK~PHILADELPHIA—CHICAGO-SAN FRANCISCO-LOS ANGELES. 
ris London 


30 





Pack Up Your Troubles 
in Your Old Kit Bag and 
Smile, Smile, Smile ! 





Read 
Life 


and you will do this anyway. A sure 
laugh in every issue of LIFE. Try it for 
six months, or Obey That Impulse, and, 
for a trial trip, avail yourself of our 


Special Offer 


Enclosed find One Dollar (Canadian $1.20, Foreign $1.40) 
Send Lire for three months—twelve issues—to 








Open only to new subscribers; no subscriptions renewed 
at this rate. 


LIFE, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
Canadian $5.80 





One Year $5 Foreign $6.°0 
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“NERV 





NERVES” —We hear it everywhere. The 
physician tells his patient—“It’s your Nerves.” 
Sensitive and high-strung women complain of 
their “Nerves.” You see evidence of “Nerves” 
everywhere—in the street, in the cars, in the 
theatre, in business, and especially in your own 
home—right in your own family. We Ameri- 
cans are 2 nation of nervous peopie. This is 
known the world over. Our own Nerve Special- 
ists admit it. It is caused by our “Mile-a- 
minute” life; the intenseness of our natures 
in everything we do. It is making us the 
most progressive nation on earth, but it is also 
wrecking our people. Our crowded insane 
asylums. prove it. Medical records prove it. 
Millions of people have subnormal Nerve 
Force, 1 consequently suffer from endless 
organic d physical troubles, which make 
their lives miserable. What is meant by 
Nerves? By “Nerves” is meant Nerve 
Exhausti¢ (Neurasthenia), lack of Nerve 
Force. What is Nerve Force? We might as 
well ask, “What is electricity?” We do not 
know. It is the secret of Nature. We do 
know that it is the vital force of life, a mys- 
terious energy that flows from the nervous 
system and gives life and energy to every 
vital organ. Sever the nerve which leads to 
any organ and that organ will cease acting. 
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The Sympathetic Nervous System 
Showing ‘ow Every Vital Organ is governed by 
the Nerzous System, and how the Solar Plexus, 
common!, known as the Abdominal Brain, is 
the Grear Central Station for the distribution 
ot Nerve Force, 
g The wonderful organ we tert the Nervous 
System consists of countless millions of cells. 
These ci S_are reservoirs which store Nerve 
Force. _ The amount stored represents our 
Nerve C.pital. Every organ works incessantly 
to keep the supply of Nerve Force in these cells 
at a high level, for Life itself depends more 
pon Nerve Force than on the food we eat or 
even the air we breathe. 
we unduly tax the nerves through over- 
work, worry, excitement, or grief, if we sub- 
Ject the muscular system to excessive strain, 


or, Im any way, consume more Nerve Force 
than the organs produce, the natural result 


must be 
Nerve E 
e is 






Nerve Bankruptcy, in other words, 
xhaustion, Neurasthenia, or “Nerves.” 
but one malady more terrible than 


LIFE 
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99 A Subtle and dangerous malady which is under- 


mining the vitality of the American Nation 


By PAUL von BOECKMANN 


Nerve Exhaustion — its kin, Insanity. Only 
those who have passed through a siege of Nerve 
Exhaustion can understand the meaning of 
this statement. It is HELL; no other word 
can express it. At first, the victim is afraid he 
will die, and, as it grips him deeper, he is 
afraid he will not die—so great is his mental 
torture. He becomes panic-stricken and _ir- 
resolute. A sickening sensation of weakness 
and helplessness overcomes him. He becomes 
obsessed with the thought of self-destruction. 
Nerve Exhaustion is not a malady that comes 
suddeniy. It may be years in developing and 
the decline is accompanied by unmistakable 
symptoms, which can readily be recognized. 
The symptoms of Nerve Exhaustion vary ac- 
cording to individual characteristics, but the 
development is usually as follows: 

FIRST STAGE: Lack of energy and endur- 
ance; that “tired feeling” especially in the back 
and knees. 


SECOND STAGE: Nervousness; sleeplessness; 
irritability; decline in sex force; loss of hair; 
nervous indigestion; sour stomach; gas in 
bowels; constipation; irregular heart; poor 
memory; lack of mental endurance; dizziness; 
backache; headaches; neuritis, rheumatism, 
and other pains. 


THIRD STAGE: Serious mental disturbances; 
fear; undue worry; melancholia; dangerous 
organic disturbances; suicidal tendencies, and, 
in extreme cases, insanity. 

How often do we hear of people running from 
doctor to doctor, seeking relief from a mys- 
terious “something the matter’ with them, 
though repeated examinations fail to show that 
any particular organ is weak or diseased? How 
often do we hear of people racking their brains, 
trying to discover the reason of their failure 
in business, in a profession, love, or any under- 
taking? They would give anything to lay their 
finger on the stumbling block of their lives— 
the door that locks out their ambitions, the 
wall that blocks their progress. The answer 
is: Lack of Nerve Force. In short, Nerve 
Force means Life Force — Brain Force — Vital 
Force-—Organic Force—Dynamic Force—Per- 
sonal Magnetism—Manliness and Womanliness. 


No man WITH Nerve Force has ever stood in 
a bread line. 

No man WITH Nerve Force has ever been 
down and out. 

No man WITH Nerve Force has ever acknowl- 
edged himself “licked.” 

No man WITH Nerve Force has ever failed to 
attain success. 

This, of course, applies to women as well as 
men. And, on the other hand, WITHOUT 
Nerve Force no person of either sex in any walk 
of life has ever reached the top, has ever 
achieved success, or has ever gotten the fullest 
enjoyment from life itself. WITHOUT an 
abundant supply of Nerve Force our lives are 
wrongly adjusted, we fail to utilize our full 
powers, and we cheat ourselves of our birth- 
right of health and vigor. 

“A sound mind in a sound body” depends 
upon sound nerves. And to be a WINNER, 
even in a small way, demands, first of all 
NERVE FORCE. If your NERVES have 
reached any of the three stages of depletion, 
you ought to take immediate steps to deter- 
mine the cause and to learn what to do to 
build up your Nerve Force. 

I have made a life study of the mental and 
physical characteristics of nervous people, 
having treated more cases of “Nerves” during 
the past 25 years than any other man in the 
world (over 90,000). My instruction is given 
by mail only. No drugs or drastic treatment 
of any kind are employed. My method is re- 
markably simple, thoroughly scientific, and 
always effective. I shall agree to send you 
further information regarding my system of 
treatment FREE and without any obligation 
on your part. Everything is confidential and 
sent sealed in-a plain envelope. 

You should read my 64-page book, “NERVE 
FORCE.” The cost of this book is only 
25 cents (coin or stamps). The book is not an 
advertisement of any treatment I may have 





to offer. This is proved by the fact that large 
corporations have bought and are buying this 
book from me by the hundreds and thousands 
for circulation among their employees—Effi- 
ciency. Physicians recommend the book to 
their patients—Health. Ministers recom- 
mend it from the pulpit—Nerve Control, Hap- 
piness. Never before has so great a mass of 
valuable information been presented in so few 
words, It will enable you to understand your 
Nerves, your Mind, your Emotions and your 
Body for the first time. 





PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Author of Nerve Ferce and scores 
books on Health, Psychology, Breathing, Hy- 
giene and kindred subjects. Over a million of 
his various books have been sold during the last 
25 years. 


He is the scientist who explained the nature of 
the mysterious Psychophysic Force involved in 
the Coulon-Abbott Feats, a problem that had 
bafied the leading scientists of America and 
Europe for more than thirty years, and a full 
account of which has been published im recent 
issues of Physical Culture Magazine. 


of other 


Read the book at my risk, that is, if it does not 
meet with your fullest expectations, I shall 
refund your money PLUS your outlay for 
postage. My advertisements have been ap- 
pearing in this and other standard magazines 
for more than 20 years. This is ample evi- 
dence of my integrity and responsibility. 

The following extracts are quoted from letters 
written by people who have read the book: 

“I have gained 12 pounds since reading your 
book, and I feel so energetic. I had about given 
up hope of ever finding the cause of my low 
weight.”” 

“IT have been treated by a number of nerve 
specialists, and have traveled from country to 
country in an endeavor to restore my nerves to 
normal. Your little book has done more for me 
than all, other methods combined.” 

“Your book did more for me for indigestion 
than two courses in dieting.” 

“My heart is now regular again and my nerves 
are fine. I thought I had heart trouble, but it 
was simply a case of abused nerves. I have re- 
read your book at least ten times.” 

A woman writes: “Your book has helped my 
nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so well and 
in the morning I feel so rested.” 

“The advice given in your book on relaxation 
and calming of nerves has cleared my brain, 
Before I was half dizzy all the time.” 

A physician says: “Your book shows you have 
scientific and profound knowledge of the nerves 
and nervous people. I am recommending your 
book to my patients.” 

A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., says: 
“Your book saved me from a nervous collapse, 
such as I had three years ago I now sleep 
soundly and am gaining weight. I can again do 
a real day’s work.” 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, 
110 West 40th St., Studios.266, New York, N. ¥. 
Dear Sir: I desire to investigate your method 


without obligation of any kind. (Print name an 
address plainly.) 


Enclose 25¢ if you wish the book. 
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—and with the opening of the 
Season, you will surely want this 
smartest, most perfectly tailored 
of all knitted Sport Coats. 

It’s new! It’s different! 

Wide selection of colors and 
heather mixtures. 
THE 


SHUTTLE MEADOW 
COAT 
Made only by the 
AMERICAN HOSIERY COMPANY 
New Britain, Conn. 


YOUR DEALER 

















Arthur 


In Memory of Sir 


Pearson 

a PEARSON, the widow of Sir 

Arthur Pearson, who, blind him- 
self, was a leader in work for the care 
of British soldiers blinded in the war, 
is here to raise some money for the 
Arthur Pearson Memorial Fund in 
England. Sir Arthur and his work for 
the blind were widely known in this 
country and were helpful here in the 
organization of the Red Cross Hos- 
pital for the Blind at Baltimore. There 
will be Americans who will wish to 
contribute to this Fund. Their money 
should be sent to Mr. Otto Kahn, 52 
William Street, New York. 


SPEAKING of the bride’s biscuits, the 
first one hundred are the hardest. 
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Sure Relief 
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| country—yes. 
| very fine man—yes. 


R_ 


CON MFORARIES 
‘\ee 


On the Job 


One of the first of the Japanese journal- 
ists to arrive in Washington for the limita- 
tions conference hurried over to the State 
Department and was taken to the office of 
Henry Suydam, whose business it is to re- 
ceive visiting journalists. 

The Japanese journalist bowed elab- 
orately. Mr. Suydam bowed with equal 
elaborateness. The others present were 
impressed and interested. 

“How do,” said the Japanese journalist. 
“Very pleased to meet you—yes. I Jap- 
anese journalist. I write for big Japanese 
paper. I think United States very fine 
I think President Harding 


I think conference 
I write very fine 
What about 


very fine man—yes. 
very good thing—yes. 
piece for my paper—yes. 


| Yap.”—Saturday Evening Post. 


Behind the Film 


Scene: A cinema studio. The producer 
is raging up and down before two stolid 
lovers. ; 

Propucer: “Now, Madam, that’s bet- 
ter; look into his eyes. Put all the yearn- 
ing affection into it that you can mus- 
ter. I want to see a thrill in it, too... . 
Good Heavens! Madam, that won't do. 


| Are you an English woman? Yes? Well, 


then, be a true Briton. 
roast beef has just been brought up for 
the Sunday dinner, and then look at him 
again !”—London Morning Post. 


In the Interest of Accuracy 


“You have heard what the last witness 
said,” persisted counsel, “and yet your 
evidence is to the contrary. Am I to in- 
fer that you wish to throw doubt on her 


| veracity?” 


The polite young man waved a depre- 


| cating hand. 


| tle canning,” said the home 


| 


“Not at all,” he replied. “I merely wish 
to make it clear what a liar I am if she’s 
speaking the truth.”—Tit-Bits (London). 


Story 
bill 


Sticking to a Poor 

“You had a forty-dollar 
month,” said the dry agent. 
“The wife has—er—been 


gas last 
doing a lit- 
distiller. 
“Hum, I want to sample some of the 
stuff.” 

“Wife,” called the home distiller, in 
quavering tones, “open a can of salmon 
for the gentleman.” 

—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Poor Place to Begin 


He (lingering in the hall): And, dear- 
est, we shall grow old together, 
and I. 

HER FATHER’S VoICcE: Well, you needn’t 
start doing it down there, need you? 

—Boston Transcript. 


Nothing New 
“Children think themselves wiser than 
their parents.” 
“Tt’s an evidence of heredity. Parents 
did the same thing when they were chil- 
dren.”—Washington Star. 





EMBARRASSING Moments: Walking 
down the street with a cop friend who 
thoughtlessly puts his hand on your 
shoulder.—Florida Times-Union. 


I think Mr. Hughes | 


Imagine that the | 


you | 


ngined 


Watch 


Everlasting 
en 


CJuaranteed 
for Generations 











His Speech of Acceptan 

Tex Rickard told the other d 
dinner that was given to old Bob 
mons at a café in Fourteenth Str The 
bunch got together and bought the warrior 
a huge, non-pawnable silver loving cup 
Johnny Pollock presented it. After about 
the tenth whisky—they drank them 
straight in those days—Pollock flashed th 
cup on the emotional old fello. Fitz 
stared at the big and gleaming thing. Then 
ke glowered at Pollock and yelled, “Now 
dammit, you’ve gone and made me cry!” 
—Atlanta Const n, 


of a 
itzsim- 


As the Twig Is Bent 
Proup Uncite: And what are you go- 
ing to be when you grow up, Bil 





| Bury (aged five): I’m going to be ar 
| airman. 

Proup Uncie: And what is Maisi 
| going to be? 
| MaIsIE (aged seven, sternly) : Mm go- 


ing to be an heiress. 
—Town Topics (London). 


“Wat's your boy doing nowadays?” 
“Oh, he’s shirking his way through col 


Yoshe” 
ILTMORE 
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On the Decay of Lying 


UNCHAUSEN’S lips, alas, are 
M drifting dust, 
And dust are all the noble fiction- 
weavers. 
em not. Prodigious liars 


Awake 


“peor ‘eal bel PENNANT 
Have audience of prodigal believers; 
ees ~SALTED PEANUTS 


trust 
That cave Antiquity its grand de- Lrervwhere in the 
ceivers! ‘Red Pennant Bags” 
'Twas en our world was credu- 
lously youthful No tea, reception, or card 
That m ‘ould be so gorgeously un- party is complete nowadays 
That 7 hful = y without “Planters Pennant 


Salted Peanuts.” 


gut who to-day would hear and not “Planters” has an exclusive 
method of roasting “Pen- 
nants” in a combination 


If Mandeville, that prince of legend- a 6h Guts a 





. leare 

Molders, : which, with the high oil 
— § Should :arn about the Anthropophagi | content of “Pennants,” 

And nen whose heads do grow be- makes them an aid to 

neath their shoulders? digestion. 
fa We put no faith in aught but Scotch A 5c bag contains food 
sim- ; rve value equal to a slice of 
The == ieee a roast beef—250 calories. 
oo Promotion schemes or advertising 
cup folders; Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. ; 
bout & To Sinhad’s tale we wouldn’t hark a eng Saree, 7. oy e MR. PEANUT 


hem ' ute Boston San Francisco 
the ; , iain - 

Fitz @ Unless whispered, “Sh! there’s mil- | 
‘hen lions in it!” 


yOW 


ry!” — Professors doubt Herodotus his book; Eat them daily for 
n. Our ifidence in Malory is shaken; 


\ few, perchance, believe in Doctor hungeraza health 

















k 
go- Or swear that Shakespeare’s plays | — 

re writ by Bacon, eo an P ~ 
e an And yet on gallant Captain Smith they | The All-Powerful Flattery 
nisic look : . “How did you manage to sell that 

Askance, and hold him grievously manuscript of yours—by telling the 
go- : mistaken ! : editor what a good writer you are?” 
We cry, “Dethroned they lie—the great “No—by telling him what a good edi- 
: romancers !” tor he is.” 
“They lie! they lie!” derisive Echo ts 

3” answers. 
: | 
col 


Believe that sordid tales alone are true, 
And I'll believe in faith that never 
varies. 
Believe in all that Science hints to you 
(And then retracts), and I'll believe 
in fairies. 
Believe your printed sheet of saffron 
hue, 
And I'll believe in Poesy’s vagaries. 
Believe whatever Sellers say to Buyers, 
But I’ll believe the old, artistic liars! 


Arthur Guiterman, 
It Was | 


WILtIs: You know that excuse you 








a oe 


Th : : | told me to spring on the boss when I | MANNERS AND MODES 
| , ; ; ? Sympathetic effect produced by the 
en It S Genuine | was late this morning! z eppenennee of an ultra-Muscovite con- 
Gittts: Yes. I said it was a sure- } awe —F, ba 4 erage. ) 
ee r % : —Reproduce rom Punc ondon 
Unless you see the hame “Bayer” fire excuse. W asn’t it? } by arrangement with the proprietors. 


on tablets, you are not getting gen- Wituts: It was. He sure fired me. 


uine Aspirin prescribed .by physi- ' | FOR g MEN gf OF BRAINS 
cians for 21 years and proved safe O RoRKE: The man phwat has no 1G RS 
by millions. Always say “Bayer.” — Sse A 


i ; MW’ : . 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture Toots: So is the man phwat has 


of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. wan, b’gobs! “MADE AT KEY WEST— 
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Representatives Wanted, 
Men or women can make 
$5,900 or more yearly in exe 
clusive territory. 


];if you want agency, mark here[ J. 
and mail today—NOW. 


Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Company 


1222 Parsons Street 


and whatever music your taste or the occasion 
demands, is at your fingertips with yourGIBSON. Learn at 
home in spare time. No previous musical knowledge re- 
quired. Nolong drudgery or practice. FUN from the start— 


that’s why p 
} 


are “the Music Pals of the Nation.” The modern stand- 
ard of construction—guaranteed for life. Features such as 
Stradivarius arching (violin construction), tone of unex- 
celled quality and volume, superb finish, make Gibsons 
the preference of America's leading artists. 
variety of instruments to choose from. 


$5.00 a Month Buys a Gibson 


Mark your choice: [ JMandolin,[ ]Mandola,[ JMan- 
do-Cello, [ JMando-Bass, [ JGuitar, 
Mandolin-Banjo, { JGuitar-Banjo, 
Cello-Banjo. 
Instruction Book, Pitch Pipe and Music Stand. 
allowances on old instruments. 
Give name and address; we will send FREE Gibson Book, 
112-page catalog, free trial offer and complete information 
about instrument you prefer. 


* LIFE - 









Fun Every Minute 
with Your Gibson 


Popular, “Jazz,” or Classicwherever you are 


And whata 


f — Guitar, 

Tenor Baajo, 
We supply handsome Carrying Case, 
Liberal 


DUQUE ODADA ERAN SSIN UY NAS ASU OASAND ROA ANDY 





If you are a teacher mark 
Tear out 


NADIA AUT 





Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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THE CHANCE! 


The Illusionist: Will any lady in the 
audience enter this cabinet? I will 
then close the door; and when I open 
it again, the lady will have disap- 
eared, leaving no trace! 

The Haggard Little Man: My dear, 
} won't you oblige the gentleman? 

—Sketch (London). 
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anor 
Albemarle Park 
Asheville, N.C. 


4 One of those “wholly satis- 

' fying” places found once in 
}! a while and never forgotten; 
perfect service, concentrated 
comfort. An “all year” re- 
sort for pleasure and sport 
exclusively. 


Perfect Golf in a Perfect Climate. 
Write for Booklet “L’’, 
Albert H. Maione, Manager. 


In Ametica-~- An English Inn 
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|| Harvard May Get a Chapel 
| 
| gape University is consider- 


ing suggestions for a memorial 
for three hundred and seventy-two Har- 
vard men who lost their lives in the 
world war. One suggestion is a new 


chapel; another is a memorial audi- 


| only good thing about it is its site. 


torium; another is a dormitory quad- 
rangle and still another a group of 
sculpture. Maybe this is Harvard’s op- 
portunity to get a proper chapel. Ap- 
pleton Chapel, which has served its 
pious uses for sixty or seventy years, 


| 










The Complete Telephone 
Liar 
(Continued from page 12) 


speak, touches my honor. Haye 
I or have I not any control over 
the members of my own house. 
hold? Here I tell a young may 
Adelaide will not go over to the 
Macys’ to-night, and he comes 
right back at me by announcing 
that Adelaide SAID she was go- 
ing. Oh, she did, did she? Welj 
well see about that. Once 
for all, 1 WILL be master in m 
own house. I therefore tell him 
with unmistakable emphisis:) 
I can’t help what she said. 


and 


e’s not 
going. 
Younc Man 
(Evidently much shaken 
Well, will you tell her I rang up? 


[ 
(Rather magnanimously, | think: 
All right. Good-by. 





I shall not attempt to discuss the 
ethics of the matter except to say that 
| I consider the Macys, whoever they 


may be, owe me a vote of thanks. As 
for Adelaide, if I know pusillanimity 


when I hear it over the phone, she is 
much better off without him. A girl of 
spirit like Adelaide, who can stand 
| to her parents and say that she is going 
to the Macys’, when what is obviously 
a stern father says she isn’t, would 


' 


represents the expenditure of a good | 


man’s good money, but had the misfor- 


‘tune to be built at a time when the pub- 


lic taste in building was the worst ever | 
known in any country at any time. The | 


If 
that were taken for a new chapel two 
excellent ends would be served, the new 
chapel would have a good site and Ap- 


pleton Chapel would be got rid of, as | 


every edifice should be that was built 
when that was. They are‘all bad and 
it is a pious duty to eliminate them as 


| opportunity offers. 


| by the Harvard University Press. 


| phies of extraordinary interest. 





Meanwhile another memorial of the 
Harvard dead is proceeding in the 


handsome volumes of memoirs, edited | 
by M. A. DeW. Howe, and published | 


Of 
the four volumes planned, the second, 
just published, contains some biogra- 
The 
likeness of each soldier is printed with 
his story, and every story is a story of 
adventure. E. S. M. 


“BERWALL is an eccentric chap.” 
“What is he doing now?” 


“Passing a week-end with his wife.” | 


THe CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New York 





never be happy with a youth like that 


Finale 
HE never wrote a letter to the news- 
papers. 
He had no solution for the motor 


vehicle problem. 

He was early to bed and early t 
rise, on time at the theatre and punctual 
at church. 

When his time came, they buried him 
with high honors. 

Which was altogether 
proper. 

He was the Unknown Civilian. 


fitting and 


Mrs. Stimson: Now, Willie, while 
I am away, if you do anything naughty 
you must promise to tell me. 

Wire: I will if you will! 
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